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AN ADDRESS 
To those who require information on the Potters’ Joint- 


Stock Emigration Society, together with a few remarks 
on the olyections raised by the Opponents of that Socicty. 


My Farenps,—lIf there be any one feeling more 


SaturpDay, Juty 2Urh, 1544. f’rwe One l’enny 


lhomes. “ But how,” it will be asked, ‘‘can we avoid 
these evils ?_-how obstruct the introduction of mechanical 
j} aud apprentice labour, in the manufacture of our trade ¢” 
| The answer is plain :—Make labour scarce, and you make 
it VALUABLE ;—make labour valuable, and you make the 
working man PowERFUL. Here we have a principle to 


} 


deeply interwoven than another with my public endea-|act upon: make labour scarce, and you make it powerful. 
vours to improve, by every legal and constitutional} Power in the hands of working potters, would soon in- 
means, the social position of the working classes of this! duce them to regulate the number of apprentices to a 
neighbourhood, that feeling is to remove, by just andj given number of journeymen, and also the number of 
practicable measures, the Surplus Labourers of the {hours in which it would be requisite for a working mau 
Potting Business, to happy agricultural homes in a free} to earn his “daily bread.” These important objects 
and prosperous country! If I know the feelings of my} would most certainly form the great moving principle of 
own heart, I am actuated by no other motive than that} this newly acquired power. But how to obtain this 
of a sincere desire to improve the condition of every } power is the present great consideration. 

working potter in these extensive districts. I feel that} To obtain a clear understanding of this matter, it is 
the time has arrived when the exertions of every operative | first requisite that we should ascertain the cause of our 
potter is imperatively demanded to stem the daily influx | present weakness. 

of labour, which is rapidly flowing into the potting busi-| The strength or weakness of an associated trade's body 
ness of this enipire, and the almost inevitable destructive | depends entirely on the number of its unemployed. If 
consequences of mechanical appliances, about to be in-{this be large, no combination can ever give a society 
troduced in the manufacture of porcelain and earthen- | strength; but if, on the contrary, the number of the 
ware. There is a fearful time in prospective, if working | unemployed be small, power will be the consequence, 
potters sit supinely down, and allow the waves of mecha- } even though there be no combination whatever. It is 
nical improvement and apprentice toil to deluge the}from the tremendous quantity of unemployed labour, 
market of their labour. All those evils that have sunk | caused by the introduction of machinery, that the weavers 
the weavers and spinners of the north into the lowest | and cotton spinnershave been brought down to the lowest 
depths of social degradation and misery, wiil be entailed } possible stage of social degradation and misery. They 
on them. Cellars will become their homes, and the re-| have combined, time after time, to obstruct, if possible, 
fuse of food their diet. How requisite, then, is it that | the ravages made in their trade ;—¢hey have formed 
fome united effort should be made to avoid, if possible, | trade’s societies, on the most powerful eud: approved 
this pending storm, which spreads like a pall over the principles, to defend the price of their labour ;—they have 
destinies of our trade, and threatens, ere long, to uprootal! } had strikes, and have expended millions of money to op- 
dumestic comfort and social enjoyment, leaving nothing { pose the greedy exactions of their employers, but their 
#@ its wake but the hopeless desolation of our hearths and’ effurts have beew <3 the zephyr of a summer's eveniag, 
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opposed to the mad impetuosity of a tropical tornado :---| this country would be able to supply, wita benefit to 
a tornado of unemployed labour ! E.very succeeding year, | themselves, and without injury to us. 
for the last generation, has seen them sinking, deeperand} 3rd. In an operative point of view, it matters little to 
deeper, in the scale of social existence, until now they | us, as working men, to what quarter of the globe our 
display the most pitiable condition of starving hopelessness | trade may go, so that that quarter be healthy in climate, 
---the cause of which is, a redundancy of labourers in the | free in its institution, and pays a good price for labour; 
overhanded business of which they are the victims. On the | for wherever pots are to be male, there there must be 
other hand, the file-smiths of Sheffield display the benefits | potters to make them. Potters are not the production of 
and power accruing from a paucity of labour in ‘heir } a day ; and if the potting business of this country is to 
trade. They, for some years past, have gone upon the | be removed, those who remove it must take potters to 
principle of limiting the number of apprentices to a establish it. 
given number of journeymen: the consequence of which} 4th. The United States does not require any further 
is, they have power, as a trade’s body, and a reasonable { information for the establishing of potting :---it is already 
price for their labour, as a branch of British operatives ;| established : the principles are there, and there are hun- 
hence the utility of making labour scarce, and the power | dreds of potters working those principles. 
and reasonable price attendant on the same. From these; 5th. That individual must be worse than mad who 
facts we learn that the cause of weakness in a trade’s so- | imagines that an asthmatical, consumptive potter, (as 
society originates in its surplus labour, That society, | most are, who have served seven years in the clay.) be- 
therefore, that can put into operation plans and princples | ing in possession of twenty acres of land, with a pros. 
for the removal of its redundant hands, is in a position | pect of obtaining more, would feel a desire to breathe a 
to realize all that a trade’s society can consistently desire ; | little more mineral poison, by entering a pot-works again, 
namely, a reasonable price for labour, and full employ | and entailing on himself all the miseries consequent on 
for the whole of its hands. The potters of Staffordshire} the same. No! Let working potters be once placed on 
are in that position; and, agreeably to the foregving | the land,—give them a fair field for their labour, with a 
principles, have organized a company; and have en-| pure atmosphere to breathe, and the word factory will 
rolled the same under Act of Parliament ; and which is | sound in their ears like the death-knell to all joyous sen- 
calculated, if properly conducted, to realize that scarcity | sations and a free, healthy existence. That hideous word 
of labour so much required by all combinated trades’ | will call up associations at once painful and cruel : want, 
hodies. That company is Tur Porrers’ Jornt-Srock | hunger, 1ags, and wretchedness would pass through the 
Emicration Socrery—the great safety valve of The | mind, and the heart would sicken at those early recollec- 
United Branches of Operative Potters ! tions. In short, pots and potting would be associated 
It will be unnecessary here to enter into any further | with the ideas of dust and death, poison and tombs ; and 
exposition of the necessity of such a society, or of the | he who may once escape the factory charnel, would look 
important objects which it purposes realizing, but simply | upon a return as nothing short of an act of suicide. 
and briefly to combat a few of the prevailing objections; In respect to the second objection, I may briefly say, 
whieh have been urged by some individuals against this | ¢¢ ts a@ matter of experience alone. As far as intelligence 
highly interesting subject. | is concerned, I believe that there is not a more intelligent 
First, then, it has been stated, that to remove the} body of operatives in the empire than that of the opera- 
surplus labourers of the potting districts of this empire, | tive potters. A few cavilling, Bar-Inn orators, or rather 
to agricultural homes on the free prairies of America, | Walking Scraps of words and books, may complain of the 






















































will be to ruin the potting trade of this country, by send- 
ing individuals away who would ultimately take our trade 
from us, by commencing potting themselves. 

Second, that the potters, as a body, have not sufficient 
intelligence and energy ¢0 complete such a large under- 
taking as that of their Emigration Society. 

In regard to the first of these objections, it has no 
foundation in truth, from the several following reasons : 

Ist. The thirty-per-cent. duty placed on all impoited 
potting goods, entering the American market, amounts 
almost to a prohibition, and, consequently, denies to us 
an extensive market, which we might otherwise possess. 

2nd. The establishing of the manufacture of porcelain 
and earthenware in the United States of America would 
be to create a demand for British potters, without the 
slightest injury to the potting business of this empire. 
The thirty-per-cent. duty excludes our goods to a certain 





extent from the American market; consequently, there 
is a large population in the United States who are in want ! 
of our goods, and whom a few hundreds of potters from ‘ 


| ignorance of potters, but let this class of objectors exa- 


mine into the extent of their own minds, and they will 
find that the cleverness of their intellects does not depend 
so much on the strength of their minds and the number 
of their ideas, but on a multiplicity of words, gathered 
in drunken debates, and from old musty newspapers, 
“signifying nothing.” I should be sorry to make any 
remarks offensive to any individual, did I not know the 
class from whom this charge of want of intelligence 
springs, and its inapplicability to the potters as a body of 
British operatives. ‘There is as much intelligence—not 
scraps and fragments, but real sterling mind_—under 
rough exteriors, amongst the potting body, as amongst 
any other trade’s society in the empire; and their pro- 
ceedings for the last twelve months fully prove it. Away, 
then,with this calumny on a respectable body of men! and 
let its intelligent circulators hide their heads for shame. 
Another charge by the same class is, that the potters have 
not sufficient energy to carry out their Emigration Society. 
This, like the former, is a matter of experience :---time 
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will show! But there are a few facts, bearing on this 
subject, that may be of service to these highly enlightened 
and energetic objectors, if they should not prove too 
much for their mental calibre to contain. First, then, 
the ignorant potters have had sufficient energy to take out 
four hundred individual shares in Hanley and Shelton; 
second, they have had sufficient energy to form sub-com- 
mittees in the other districts of the Potteries, who have 
likewise received the names of individual shareholders ; 
third, they have had sufficient energy to take up the mat- | 
ter in their respective lodges, and are about to take out! 
ehares collectively—that is, so many per branch—in ad- | 
dition to the individual shares; fourth, they have had | 
sufficient energy to send delegates to the out-districts, and | 
have established committees at Swinton, Nottingly, and | 
Leeds; and ere long they will exercise a little more ener- | 
gy, and will send other delegates to Glasgow, Northum- | 
berland, and Durham. With these facts before us, I | 
think we are justified in coming to the conclusion, that | 
we are not void of all energy, but that we have a spark of | 
that determination amongst us that will bring us ultimate- | 
ly to those objects for the attainment of which we are now | 
struggling ; namely, a fair price for our labour, and | 
agricultural homes for our redundant hands! 

But, before I close this epistle, I may just say a few | 
words on another class of objectors. 1 have said class, | 
but under what order or genus to arrange them, I cannot | 
tell. They do not belong to the energetic school, nor to | 
the intellectual schvol, nor yet do they belong to the | 
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land should be in want, the fault would be his own; 
and, as a general rule, he would deserve to starve; for 
“‘he that will not work, neither should he eat.” The 
continual tide of emigration, to almost all parts of the 
globe, proves the unconquerable desire of the human fa- 
mily to obtain possession of the land. The system of 
locating labourers on the land has been recommended 
again and again in our own country, in our own times, by 
wise men and philanthropists,__by rich and even inter- 
ested parties. Common sense says, get the land! The 
Author of our being said, in effect, to our first parents, 
** Here is the land—'twas made for you—take possession 
of it; multiply, replenish, and subdue it; sweat, and 
till, and eat !”’ 

If your readers are believers in Divine Revelation, 
and I believe they are, and if they hold the doctrine of 
the Millennium, which no doubt they do, let me ask 
them, if the land is not a very essential part of the bles- 
sing promised in that era ? 

Awake, then, ye who call yourselves Christians, and 
consider your indubitable privilege! It is true, you are 
exhorted, having food and raiment, to be therewith con- 
tent; but this necessarily pre-supposes that you have 
both food and raiment. Now, let me ask you, is that 
the case? The fact is, you have but a scanty and ineffi- 
cient supply of either; or probably nearly destitute of 
both. Would this be the case if you were possessed of 
the land? Certainly not! 

I think, Mr. Editor, I may now safely assert, that the 





ruination-of-trade school; but they are a nondescript | acquisition, possession, and cultivation of the land, ap- 
species of opponents, that oppose, as it would seem, for | pears to be absolutely necessary for a regular and plenti- 
the very sake of opposition. They give no reason for|ful supply of what every working man requires; viz., 





their opposition, but sagely shake their heads, and look | 
grave ; consequently, if they are to be arranged under } 
any school whatever, it must be under the no-reason-at-all | 
school. Here I leave them, with the hope that the time | 
is not far distant when they will be able “ to give a reason 
for the faith that is in them.” i 

MENTOR. | 


euninstnilipiant a meme’: 


THE LAND! THe LAND!! THE LAND!!! 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
Mr. Eprror,— Feeling myself deeply interested in | 
the welfare of my fellow-men, especially those who are | 
the producers of all wealth, I beg, through the medium | 
of your valuable and widely-circulated columns, to call | 
the working potters’ attention to the important subject of | 
the land! The land, Sir, is the only thing that can effect 
the object desired by us; for, when exchanges finctuate, 
when commerce droops, and trade lingers,—when stag- 
nation and panic ensues, the land__God's gift to man— 
the land, I say, remains unmoved ; and, in this sense, is 
immovable. 
The great Father of the universe has graciously pro- 
mised, that seed time and harvest, summer and winter, 
day and night shall not cease! Possessed of but a small 





| 
| 


plot of land (we don’t want it all), no man would want 
Thousands and thousands want 


the necessaries of life. 





those necessaries now. 


If a man in the possession of 


food and raiment. Observe, I do not say that nothing 
more is needed, but these, at all events, are indispens- 
able. 

Should these ideas meet your views, or if you will 
kindly allow them a place in your columns, you shall 
hear from me again. 

I remain yours respectfully, 
One or THE TuRN-OvTS. 
SLAVERY. 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Advocate. 

Sir,—1 now proceed to discuss, more fully, the question in my 
second letter i, e, * What did I think of the Potters and likewise 
of the Manufacturers." I gave you my opinion of the Potters in 
my second letter ; the latter part remains now for discussion i. e. 
The Manufacturers, Previous to entering on this point, I will 
make a few observations ; Ist. though the character which Manu- 
facturers, at present, sustain be a bad one, I would not unchrista- 
nize them ;—I would not say that they are all bad men ; neither 
do I wish the employed to show any disrespect towards their 
employers ; neither shall I say to what extent they deserve cen- 
sure from the labouring class. 2nd. What I wish for is this; if 
they, by seriously examining this letter and the two preceeding 
letters, find anything of an evil nature which is inflicted by them 
on their servants, I wish them to aBandon at once, such proceed- 
ings. 3rd. Iam actuated by no ill feeling. If 1 know my own 
heart, I can say, I am influenced by no motive but ofa Godly sort. 
I cannot sit down contentedly when I hear the voice of duty calling 
upon me; I cannot sit folding my arms in ease, when I hear my 
fellow-creatures groaning under a serious evil, which is caused to 
enrich the coffers of a few, and to enable that few to rol? in 
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enclosed within the factory walls? If 1 know what a man hires 
himself for, it is this Ist, To benefit himself; 2nd, His mas- 
ter; 8rd, That his labour may prove benefical to the world at 
large. Again, when a man hires, he either does, or ought to take 
}a fourfold view of the case; namely, Ist. To have a fair remu- 
{neration for his labour; 2nd, Not to overwork his nature; 
3rd. Not to injure his health; 4th, Not to work to the neglect 
of his other duties which devolve upon him, as an intelligent 





being. Any man who voluntarily, without any compulsion what. 
ever, submits to work contrary to the above rule, is not waranted 
in so doing. And any manufacturer who requires, or who has a 





number of men labouring in direct opposition to that rule, is 
guilty of upholding that abominable system of slavery. It is a 
aw which an impartial God has given to us; and he has not_re- 
called it back. Whosoever breaks that law, has that impartial 
God looking n hira with frowns and disapprobation. Again; the 
}usage of tue employer towards those employed in his service, 
resembles very much, the usage the black slave receives from his 
master. Is the black in poor circumstances? so is the white 
slave. His house is not sufficiently large; the rooms are neither 
high nor wide enough. He as not sufficient land either at the 
back or front of his house. He cannot get enough of useful furni- 
ture. He is not justly remunerated for his labour. If he asks a 
ey storm and rage ;—they curse and 

they call him a robber, a liar, a pickpocket, an extortioner. He has 
ficient clothing. He cannot purchase enough of the best, 
nourishing food. Heis not in possession of the means to educate 
t tle has not time to cultivate his own mind. He has 





just price for his labour tl 














Ms Tamuily 
rt lone t m. In fact the position of the black slave is 
ry worse than the Potters’? But the manufacturers say 
they are not slave-holders, nor we slaves, because we are not s0 
rucliy t 7, Well, just let us try the soundness of such an 


obiection. Ist What should we think if, in Stafford Court, at 
the Assizes, we shouid hear a man, when charged at the Bar with 


nurdering a fellow-creature, say, in his defence, I am not a 
murderer, neither is the man murdered, because I have not cut, or 
manaled, his body ; neither does his body show any arternal marks 





of violence, Now t rh sufficient evidence had been shown, from 
the examination of the witnesses, that the life af the deceased was 
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ound, hand and foot, with iron chains, in a dark cell, What does 
it ? Why, a man cannot be an inmate of Stafford Pmson 
i 1 + subject to the Prisoners’ allowance, in food an‘ 
It also says, a man cannot be a Prisoner without being 

impr {in some County Gaol But t do we say? Wh 
we say, a man can be a Prisoner in Westminster Hall, as well as 


. common Prison. Jt és not the Bricks and Mortar which de- 
t finement, A man can be 4s 
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1 ha it in is power to change his raiment daily, he may have 


to feast npon what food, he thinks proper; he may have a view ot 


1¢ wide world before him; the walls which surround him may bv 
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adorned with ail the finery and grandeur imaginable, and yet be a 
slave, anda Prisoner, Just so with the Potters ; they may be not 
so illtreated as the | a slave; but, in spite of all this, they may 
justly be termed slaves; and are such. I think the objection is 
built upon a sandy docndealiens The Potters are compelled to 
work, as the manufacturers please. They must work night and 
, and play all the next week. They are obliged to 
d of work their master please. ‘They work at what 
fucturers think fit to give. They must labour 
nless they sweat like horses, and toil every moment 
factory, if they employ a few moments in cultivat- 
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ing their minds, or engage in conversation, they are termed Idle, 
and not worth bench room. The Potter works; his wife work 
part of his family work; and with all this he can scarcely make a 











elihood. The Allowance System and the Truck practice ar 
‘ted upou them by their masters. All this, and no slavery' 

All this, and yet neither slaves nor slave-holders! Wha 0 
slavery How is that? Why because the Potter does not receive 


such cruel treatment and has a little better food and appears rather 

beiler clad, than the black As well may they say, that by 

cluthing @ rogue with good raiment, he would become an honest 
' 


ian! or thata man in gvod clothing cannot be termed a rot 
equal to one who és dressed in rags, as to say that a man cannot | 


k slave. 







a slave, unless he be bound in chains, or flogged. Sir, I have don 
now with the subject of slavery, at present. In these letters I 
have treated slavery in respect to men’s bodies only. That men 


are slaves in mind as well as body, remains to be discussed in 
future letters, at some future period. I hope what I have said in 
these letters will awake in some kindred mind a disposition to 
write upon such a topic, and to treat it more clearly, and ably than 
myself. 
who has a Christian and Philanthropic heart In my remarks on 
slavery some may say I have spoken freely and plainly. DPerhaps 
Jhaye. But does not the subject demand plain language? Con- 
eidering as I do the complicated nature and the magnitude of the 


evils arising from slavery, I imagine my language, if anything, has } 


been too charitable, my exposure has been too faint. Though I 
have spoken some of my thoughts of the manufacturers I donot regard 


what I have said as being a proof of the absence of mora\ or 


do 1 believe 
extent. I 
I believe there are some 


religious principle in the manufacturers. Neither 
they all practice the system of slavery to the 
believe there are honourable exceptions. 
upright, worthy manufacturers ; ho delight to see 
work people appear decent and respectable ;—men who have not 


sale 


men Ww 





had recourse to such base, groveliing, inh:iman practices as soins 
of their neighbours ;—men who endeavour to make their servan 
comfortable. But although this be the case, we fear they are 
practising slavery to a certain extent We hope that those mant- 
facturers who have acted honourally will do so for the future 
We hail and elialee | such men, We pray that they may move on 

re rapidly, and they may still p ss adceper respect towards 
toeir servants. We feel somewhat cheered to know, that we 
some honourable manufacturers, w leserve not to be clash 
along the rest, whodo not feel willing to allow theirmen t tarv 
tohunger, and want, for the sole puypose of enriching themselves 
sud to fare riotously and sump tuou 

I Kkemain Yours, ALPHA. 
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resolution of the 


ROTECE 
COMMITTEE. 
Ceniral ( 
Tuesd iy evening last, all business appertaining to the Debt Com 


4 
\oreeabviy to a 


mittee will in future, be done by the Central Committee. It will 
therefore inderstood, that the Debt Committee will cease its 

ings on Mo iday next, and that all communications and remit- } 
tances will iceforward be made to the Central Committee which 

Ids its tacetings every Tuesday evening, at the Lamb Inn, 
ilanley 4 

THE UNITED BRANCH OF PRINTERS AND TRANSYFERERS 

\ve informed, that a Tea Party of their branch will take place 

on Friday, in the Stoke Wakes’ Week, at the Roval Oak Inn, 


' 7 A 
H i on the table at five o'clock, — The Committee are 
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} number of tickets is: 
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ov ween ones SSS - * 4 
ould be made, as it 
entertainments in the 
ulated accordingly to the 
males ; 9d. females; to 
above Inn. Friends of 2!l 
and will be respectfully 


{ desirous that early applications for ticket 
| is their intention to introduce a varicty vi 
course of the evening, which will be rey 
ued.—Tickets :—1s. 
be had by application at the Bar of the 
} branches will be permitted to attend, 
| received.—Also :— 
} THE UNITED BRANCH OF HOLLOW-WALE PR 
Are informed, that an Anniversary Dinner of th 


SSERS 
Branch will 












take place at the Trumpet inn, Hanley, on Wednesday, in the 
Stoke Wakes’ Week, when every member of the branch is respect- 
fully requested to attend.—Dinner on the Table at two o'clock, 
P M:—Price of Tickets Is. Gd. each. Early applications for 











tickets are requested to be made, that the Host may know what 
} number to provide for.—Also :— 
THE LODGES 
Are informed, that the Emigration Committee have appointed 
deputations to wait on the different Lodges ; which d eputations are 
now waiting to reccive the requisite information as to the times 
ind places of meeting, that the Lodges may have agreed upon, 


importa 


Such a subject calls for the interferance of every man 
: { 


their } 


ommittee, past on 


‘he Union, 

nt busin 

THR KR 

Are now 

Agent, Mr. 
Sixpence. 


generally, is respectfully requested to attend to this 
*ss.—Also 

THE POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
ready, and might be purchased of the Company's 
William Evans, k Street, Shelton :—Price 
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Brunswic 


NOTICE TO CORRESPON 
Received —An Operative Potter, 
vr, Le RGEON 5 Charles u ain, 
John Seckerson is 


‘DENTS. 


Burslem ; Strange Pen; Evan- 
Sai dyford, &ec, 
desirous of cautioning his fellow-workmen 
} against the unprinc ipled conduct of some of the manufacturers in 
| the out-districts, who make very fat promises to individuals whom 
| they wish to employ, but who break their engagements, and ty- 
rannize over their men as soon as they have them in their power. 
We are ert remely sorry that the excellent communication of the 
Burslem Lodge of Slip Makers has been unavoidably postponed 
this week. It shall most certainly appear in our next. 
Our Old Friend Wedgwood must stand over until next week. 
\ ilis valuable communication shall appear as a Leader to next 
werA 8 


paper. 





THE POTTERS’ 

And Workman's Advocate. Jury 

} Weare happy to Icarn that the Ovenmen’s Branch have appointed 
| delegates to go ona lecturing tour, in the Stuke Wake’s wee k through 
| the potting districts of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Durham. 
fhis united branch of potters are doing their business in a very 

} energetic and praiseworthy manner. They have lately had a com- 
picte code of laws printed for the government of their society, to- 
gether rds for membership, and travelling circulars fox ‘those 
district. They have also had cight hundred 
as receipts for the members of their union. 
uch in their favour as a united branch 
acting like men whose hearts are 
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ey are, indeed, 
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in their cause 

They are desirous that the 
appoint an ine 
tour through the 
' good, we 


Central Committee of our society 
lividual to accompany their delegates in their 
north. If this could be accomplished, much 
are convinced, would be the ri as there are a larg: 
number of potters in -upon-Tyne, Middlesborough, and 
the surrounding districts, prepared to join the Union. Let the 
} deleg zates of the Central Committer this matter into their 
ideration, and, if sible, accede to the desire of the 

It only requires an effort on the part of our Society, 
Sand this good might be Our present income would 
$ be sufficient to } ll such expenses, if it were not for the outlay 





sult; 


Neweast 





take 
) serious con = } 
} Oveninen 
accomplis] hed. 


ear All St 


on the late general meetings and the expenses incurred by loans 
to the Slip Makers. These outlays have now ceased, and, we 
think, the committee may ced w confidence 
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PROGRESS OF TRAD REFORM. —STOKE. 


On Wednesday evening, July 10, a public meeting of all 


branches of Operative Potters was holden at The Christian } 


Brethren’s Meeting Room, Stoke, when a very numerous and 
respectable audience was in attendance. The meeting was con- 
vened for the purpose of explaining the objects and laws of the 


Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society. Delegates were appoint- ; 


ed by the Central Committee to address the same, and the whole 
of the procecdings went off in a highly peaceable and orderly 
manner. At the close of the meeting a committee was formed of 
one individual of each branch, to act in conjunction with the Com- 
pany’s Committee of Hanley; and there is every reason to believe 
that much good has been done. 

HANLEY. 

A similar meeting to the above took place on the Thursday 
following, at the large room, Trumpet Inn, Hanley, when a very 
respectable and orderly audience was in attendance. The cbjects 
and Laws of the Emigration Society were fully explained; and the 


best feeling prevailed throughout the whole of the proceedings. | 


The explanations, given by the different speakers, seemed to give 
gencral satisfaction ; and at the close of the meeting, a unanimous 


resolution was past, expressive of the utility of the Emigration | 
Plan and the determination of all present to assist in carrying it 


into practical operations. 


INFORMATION TO EMIGRANTS. 
MISSOURI. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
New Orleans is by far the cheapest route for emigrants to Illi- 
nois; and much money may be saved by emigrating in large com- 


‘ 
panies. ‘Those who wish to avail themselves of these advantages, | 


and who are intending to emigrate this autumn, which emigration 
commences in September next, 1844, and generally continues un- 
til the former part of March, must apply unto * * * 
7 * . * Liverpool, who are the regular 
agents for the vessels going in these seasons by great companies ; 
the agents require early applications, and their passage money 
must be sent ten days previous to the sailing of each vessel, so 
that provisions may be purchased according to the number of pas- 
sengers going. Mark, these agents charter the vessel, and provide 
a sufficiency of provision adequate to the voyage to New Orleans, 
without the emigrant providing any himself; and by purchasing 
provisions wholesale, to sustain a vessel full of emigrants, to the 
number of about two hundred —and I have known above that quan- 
tity—much money is saved, and the emigrants have the benefit. 
The price charged per head to New Orleans, adults about £3 1ds. 
to £4, children under fourteen years half price, under one year 
nothing. The emigrants are informed, that the name and age 
of every passenger is required to be forwarded when they 


send the passage money, even the infants under one year old must { 


not be omitted. The passengers and luggage need not arrive un- 
til two or three days before the time of sailing, so that they may 
go immediately on board, and begin to arrange the berths, beds, 


provisions, &c., and avoid the expense of living awhile in the town | 


of Liverpool 

The cause which induces these people only to charter vessels to 
New Orleans from September to March, is, because it would 
not do for the emigrant to go by New Orleans in the summer on 
account of the heat and sickness of the climate; it is therefor: 
advisable for the emigrant to migrate in autumn, winter, or spring. 
Let them also be careful, when they arrive on shore, how they take 
paper money of that country, and get well informed in regard to 
the different banks ; for very few of them will pass current very 
far from the place where they are issued, and banks are breaking 
almost daily. 

It is about four years since this system of emigration commenced 
by the people; and they were determined to revolutionize this 


piece of business, that the poor of this oppressive country may | 


make their exit to a land where they may enjoy the liberty of a 


* We cannot insert the name, as it would subject us to the } 
e ‘ 


advertisement duty. Ep 
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free republic, and know no more of the cravings of hunger, the 
heart-rending anguish of the bastile, the avenging scourge of the 
oppressor, the threatenings and distresses of the tax-gatherer, the 
{ cries of the orphan and fatherless for bread, the bereaved widow 
| not knowing how to sustain nature, fathers, mothers, and children, 
| pilgrim-like, wandering from city to city, from town to town, from 
village to village, craving, Lazarus-like, for the crumbs falling from 
the tables of those who fare sumptuously every day, but are denied; 
from these things they were determined to release them, those who 
would adhere to their persuasions, that they may enjoy the boun- 
ties of the earth, and live long to be a blessing to their progeny in 
the Western World. By these people acting so, many have been 
their enemies in Liverpool and elsewhere, especially those engaged 
in the same business, because their antagonists, before their com- 
mencement, were charging an enormous price for each individual 
emigrant, which prohibited the poor of England from migrating, 
' because it was out of their power to accumulate the sum by their 
| hard earnings; but these people were appointed by a society, to 
charter vessels as clreap as they could of the ship-owner, and buy 
) food wholesale, the same for a certain quantity of people, whose 
{names they had previously received; and all these things they 
were to do, and only receive a proper remuneration for their tiie, 
' while thus engaged in the service of the company. 
So, after being ardently engaged with my pen in so laudable an 
undertaking, I subscribe myself, 


A LOVER OF FREEDOM 








EMIGRATION.—Letrer No, XXII. 

“ Morgan County, Ohio, November 15th, 1841. 
| Dear Father,—I received your letter by R——. I have 
| never heard anything of S——-———, or the parcel you sent by him, 
only that he left Brandy river for the Western Country. Dan and 
) I have entered into partnership in our farming concern, and the 
personal property is worth (rising) 1,000 dollars. This may 
sound paltry in the ears of your old English capitalists but to us 
Backwoodsmen it is not to be despised. We have twelve or 
thirteen acres cleared, seven of which are in wheat, and looks 
delightfully. Our last year’s wheat was a failure. We have had 
a good crop of Indian corn, oats, and buck wheat. We shall kill 
about eight hundred weight of pork this fall, and have twelve pigs 
to keep over for next year’s stock of pork. We have five very fine 
ewe sheep, which will, we expect, have at least as many lambs in 
the spring. We have one milk cow, one young heifer, one horse 
and light waggon, with other necessary implements of husbandry 
and tools. If we only keep our health and be industrious, we 
shall obtain a good living, and add to the value of the property, 
at least 100 dollars, beside what it will improve in the regular in- 
crease of the value of the country. The steam-boats have com- 
menced running upon our river (we call it ours, because we are 
near it, say three quarters of a mile); we can hear the steam 
puffing. 

‘“«* This wilderness is beginning to blossom as the rose. We have 
commenced clearing a five acre field for Indian corn to be planted 
in the spring. Money is very scanty with us, as we are only able 
to raise enough for the fami!y’s consumption, and the only article 
} that will, at all times, fetch the cash, is wheat. However, we 

shall soon have wheat to sell more or Jess. We have also com- 
menced cutting logs for a barn, which we expect to be raised before 
next harvest. My intention is to go farther west, as soon as Wwe 
can get this place cleared up and improved, so as to fetch a toler 
ible price, which will take place in from three to five years. You 
used to say I was an unlikely fellow to go to America; but I can 
say in the face of all this timber that has to be chopped, and all 
the sweat that it will cause to drop, that I would not exchange my 
present situation and enjoyment for any situation I could obtain in 
| England. Everything I do affords a satisfaction that I was 4 
stranger toin a manufacturing establishment. I will help you to 
one idea as an illustration Here is the wild forest, in its present 
state of no particular use to the country or to individuals. We, 
by dint of hard knocks, convert it into a fertile field; and so far 
| have enriched the country, enriched ourselves, and can view it, 
walk over it, and call it our own, and enjoy it in every sense of 
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the word. Again, here is a litter of pigs (by the bye, in all man- } doubt he will do better then staying at the warping mill. 
ner of mischief), then the lambs frisking about, &c., &c., are all} “Tell John S———-that I am per ectly satisfied with the steps 
to me sources of gratification, and anybody who has not a taste | [ have"taken in coming to this country, and I would rather farm 
for such things as I have hinted at above had better keep out of} than do anything else. This is not the place for new settlers with 
the back woods,—that is, hard labour and rural scenery. } limited means; and if he intends to buy land, he should go as far 
“ Dan has a part of a letter written this six months. I will ex- {| west as Illinois at least, but before he got settled, I guess he 
tract from it. He supposes your question to him would be, dost} would wish the devil had both him and me too, for ever telling 
thou like America? I like it very well is his reply. He could not; him about the west. Almost all like farming after they have got 
keep a journal of his voyage and travels; he had to be cook, } settled; he had better go to Penwortham wood, or any other wood, 
chamber maid, and nurse, and fifty things besides, and he could} and select the roughest part of it, and imagine that he has to dig 
have enjoyed it if he had been alone. They met with nothing re- | up with a pick-axe all the wood that he can span with one hand, 
markable in the passage. Passing the banks of Newfoundland, } and cut down all within a foot diameter, and then deaden the 
we had cold damp weather, such as you have in November. After | larger timber by cutting the bark round the tree, then turn in 
that, until the latter end of October, during the middle of the day | among all the roots with a plough, and a couple of horses without 
it was oppressively hot. From Philadelphia to Pittsburg, three | adriver. You must plough and drive yourself, and as you break 
hundred and eighty miles, the first seventy miles by railroad, they | the roots they will slap against your shins occasionally and make 
then took the canal to Holidaysbury, at the foot of the Alleghany } you wizen again.* If you can stand this without saying words, 
mountains, over which we went by railroad. The cars are pulled | or wishing you were in England again, you may perhaps do for a 
up the inclined planes by stationary engines built up on the top, } back-woods’ farmer. If you could get work at your own trade in 
and let down on the other side in the same manner. The plea-} some of the cities or thickly-settled places, you would do well, 
santest part of our journey was on the canal; the scenery was par- | and you could make inquiries and get information about buying 
ticularly wild and romantic ; the canal runs alongside ariver, and} land. I do not like to advise a lot of folks to come to this coun- 
when the water is deep the canal puts into it and out again where | try; if you eome, come upon your own responsibility. I say again, 
it becomes shallow. It seems to me, at the creation of the world, } I like it, and if I could be set down in England with the money 
the surface of the earth had been riddled, and the last contents of | it cost to bring me here, and what my property is worth, and then 
the riddle had been thrown here ; it must have been a pretty large | doubled, I would not change. To go west and settle comfortably 
riddle, as some of the largest fragments will weigh several tons, | on one hundred and sixty acres of land, a person with a family of 
and are piled up several hundred feet above the bed of the river. | three children should have £250 when he starts from England. 
“ We were three days at Pittsburg, before we could get down} You can show Mr, T— this letter; I would have written a 
the Ohio. James met us at Marietta, thirty miles from our house. | separate letter, but every one we receive costs 25 cents, and the 
The roads are very hilly and rough. We hired a waggon and four | same to answer it, which makes half the price of a sheep. Mr. 
horses to haul us and our luggage, and it took them rather more | T — can give his friend the information he wants; if other 
than a day to haulit. The country here (Morgan county) has a} persons want to know, tell them to get into the Western States 
very rough appearance when you first come into it. It is like the } with £200 in their pockets, and mind how they part with it. My 
man said of Bowland, there is so much land here it has to be piled } wife sends her love to you all. Write soon: I should like to hear 
up on an end; nothing but hill and hollow, except on the river } from you often, but so many letters filled with questions I cannot 
banks and some other flats, which are very sickly places, fever | answer just now. From yours, &c., 
and ague ; but up here on the hills, three quarters of a mile from j J. SMETHURST. 
the river, not a single case is ever known. We are all as hearty |; ——_—__-_—_--—_ - 
as bucks, except about two hours after each meal we begin to feel) THE PITYSICAL, SOCIAL, AND MORAL CONDITION OF 
a gnawing pain at the stomach; but we have got a sovereign re- | THE MANUFACTURING POPULATION 
medy for it, always within our reach, viz., a good piece of beef or } — ‘4 - — 
pork, or a stewed chicken, and I wish you could see James and I 
sit down to breakfast, dinner, or supper—any of them, for there} ‘“‘ The wages for spinning are very much reduced of late years. 
is a knife and fork every meal, I guess we should astonish you, for | In 1817, a machine for spinning cotton yarn, called a throstle, 
it is no little that disappears There is no comparison between | with twelve dozen spindles, would spin one hank (containing 840 
farming and putting out, as far as I have seen of it; the work is | yards of cotton thread) per spindle, per day, which was considered 
very hard, the climate is very hot and very cold, spring and fall |a fair day’s work In 1841, the same sort of machine, worked by 
very pleasant ; but then there is the luxury to have nobody to care | the same number of hands, and in which are fifteen, sixteen, and, 
for,—no returned pieces, and no orders too late. In fact, I think | in some instances, eighteen dozen spindles, will spin four hanks 
that a man living on his own land, and out of debt, is the most} per spindle, per day, of the same description of yarn. Now let us 
independent being in the universe.—End of Dan’s letter. | see how this will effect the market of labour. We have,in 1817, 
“I received a letter by Dan from sister Margaret, accompanied | a machine with [44 spindles, producing 144 hanks per day: in 
, Which gave me much satisfaction, She seems anxious | 1841, a similar machine, with 204 spindles, producing 816 hanks 
to come to America, and wishes me to provide her a situation. | in the same time. The wages for attending those machines in 
There are hundreds of chances for young women to get livings | 1817, were 10s. 6d. per week, or Is. 9d. per day: in 1841, the 
here, but it will take a little time to get into the nature of the } wages are 8s. 6d. per week, or Is. 5d. per day. So that we see a 
work required of them; to do such as spinning yarn, knitting | person spinning at present fire or siz times as much as he did in 
stockings, making every day clothes for men and boys, which are | 1817, and for 4d. a day less.” 
all soon learnt. ‘Tell her if she still wishes to come, and can raise{ From an account of the number of spindles working in Bolton 
as much money as will pay her expenses, say £15, I will engage } in 1835 and 1841, and the number of hands required to work them 
to find her plenty of places to be at; and if she does not like it in { at these different periods, the following inferences are deduced :— 
two years, I will pay her expenses back again Tell John B——j}; “ In 1835 there were 30 cotton factories at work in Bolton, in 
not to give up the idea of coming to this country; but when we | which were 601,226 spindles ; giving employment to 798 spinners, 
go farther west will be the best time for him to come. We will | and 2527 piecers. In 1841, of 40 factories, 38 were working, in 
let him know in time, so that he could be sure to go along with { which were 751,555 spindles, employing 737 spinners, and 2,457 
us, If he can land here with £40 in is pocket, with the £15 I | piecers. 
em making £55, and going along with us west, he may buy{ ‘“‘ Now, by a simple rule in arithmetic, we shall find, that if the 
eight : : . : ~ nh Gee: ae At. 2 ert cdl ‘ Fs 
shay cones of ead, cn in. tr yoae fat inl i goat ck-| She tend whieh dle Petts’ Emigration Secialy trade to 
better; or, if he has a mind to come immediately, which perhaps | purchase will be situate on the beautiful prairies of Illinois stand 
would be the best as I suppose he cannot now neve uae taeuae Sree from wood, with the exception of chumps of trees, which will 
by staying in England, he must bring what he can, and J have no ¢ °”*”¢" all the purposes of fuel and building —Fa, 








Continued from our last.) 


















































































increase of spinn and piecers had kept pace with the increase 
of spindles, instead of di ninishing, there would have been em- 
ployed in 1811, 997 spinners and 3158 piecers ; 
260 spinners, and 701 piecers, than are ei 


which is more by 
Consequently, 





pios l, 
we may fairly conclu le, that 961 persons ha 
deprived of employment, by increasing the labour of those retain- 
ed; and that the persons thus thrown out, tend to glut the 
market, and lowes the wages of labour, which, indeed, we find is 


aiwavs the case, 


In Maachester, the system of double-decking attains its,maxi- 


mum. In one factory, 
“They have actually coupled five pairs of spinning-mules to- 
gether, and these are worked by one man, instead of five as former- 


dy ; and thus one man is made to do the work of tive, and throw ; 


four out of employment rhese spinning- nules are what they 


| ‘336's,’ or containing 336 spindles in each separate mile, or 
672 in a pair; waich, till lately, was thought as mach As a man 
could manag 


eal 


ber of spindles in this guintuple decke 

Ihe spinney who works these five pur ot whe 
about 27s. per wee k, which is about as much as each of 
men could earn in 1529, on a single pair of 336 spindle-mules, 
The pievers are also fewer than before Phere ar 
where they have the 


is earning 


the fi 


e other factories 
whole coupled in a similar manner; but I 
have not heard of any where so many spindles are superintended 
by one man. 


“There is also a great number of se/f-acting mules, or mules } 


hester. Some 





made to spin without a spinner, in use in Man 


factories have self-actors only; in those establishments, of course, 


the spinners are not wanted, but are cast off, to increase the num- } 


ber already out of employment.” 

Mr. Dodd says :— 

“This will account for the many cotton spinners I have met 
with out of employment. In 1836, there were upwards of 2000 
cotton spinners in full work, in Manchester; in 1841, there were 
only 600 employed. Knowing this, I was not surprised to see 
scores walking about the streets with nothing to do; others em- 
ployed in going errands, waiting upon the market-people, selling 
pins and needles, ballads, tapes and laces, oranges, gingerbread, 
&c. &c.; while those who are in work, are killing themselves by 
over-exertion,”” 

We have, however, presented the reader with sufficient data to 
enable him to form his own conclusion as to the rationality of this 
direction of machinery, by which, instead of adding to the leisure 
and enjoyment of the operative, it is made the means of diminish- 
ing both, in the case of those retained, and of making paupers of 
those it displaces; and we must now turn to another portion of 
the subject, namely, the effects of the system on health and 
morals, 

The following vivid description of the life of a factory girl, will 


prepare the reader for the gene-al statements of the author on the } 


first head. It is the history of the daughter of a person with | 
whom Mr. Dodd took lodgings, while in Manchester, for the pur- } 


pose of acquiring accurate information respecting the minners and 
habits of the workers. He say 
© Peavinunaly stiriy y he ret ight. TI ld t | 
Previously to retiring on the first night, I was told tha 





should hear a knocking at the window iu the morna’ng, and was not 
to be alarmed, as it was only for the purpose of calling their 


daughter up to work; but that they would feel obliged if I, or th 
other maa who slept in the same room, would answer, as the per- 
son would continue to knock till some one answered him. At 
about Adlf-past four o'clock (mark the time), a rattling noise was 
heard at the window, which was answered, as agreed upon, from 
within. The watchman, or person who performs this duty (for 
which he gets 31. per head, per week, from all he calls up in the 
mornings), then went tothe next house, and so on through the 
streets, disburbing the whole neighbourhood, till the noise of his 
‘infernal machine’ died away in the distance. This machine was 
made for the purpose of making a great noise on the glass windows 
without breaking them, and is somewhat similar to a shepherd's 
erook, only longer in the handle, to enable the person using it to 
reach the upper windows 

( To be continued in our next.) 
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xcen thrown out, or } 


consequently, tive times 672, or 3369, is the num- | 


meme . 
NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, 
} FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZA$ 
LIVERPOOL, 

. . anal . : : 
Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz: 

} WEW Yorw«qwh, BOSTON, 
PHILADELP AAA, and 
BAL TIVWORR, | NEW ORLEANS, 

And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Seeond Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
} they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 

mn their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
| &c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 

Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 


Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
| Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

} For New York, “NICHOLAS BIDDLE,” to sail 20th July 
For New Orveans, “ISAAC ALLERTON,” to sail 6th August 


GS Every information will be given by applying as above, or tw 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 
| To the Independent Operatives of the Staffordshire 
Potteries ! 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 
GO TO 


SALISBURY, AND Co.'s 
HAT DEPOTS. BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 
TONTINE STREET, HANLEY, 

\ J HERE you will find Beaver ani Silk Hats, French and 
F Paris Hats, Reaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety. 
Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, 

and by their extensive Business, tuey are determined to sell at 

small profits, and quick returns! 


’ T \ 
FASHION! ELEGAWCE!! & CHEAPNESS !!! 
| G@ztORCE WIGLEY, 

MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM, 
HAVING received a super) assortment of Fashionable HATS for 
the season, and which have been selected with a view to supply an 

| ercellent and he vitiful article on reasonable terms, begs leave to call 
{ the attention of the public to the same , ” 

Heads of Families are respectfully reminded, that his Juvenile 

assortment of I1fits and Caps still remains unrivalled for Taste, 

| Elegance, and Economy, and is suited for al? ages. Hat Cases, 


Travelling Caps, Carpet-ba7s, &e., now on sale at the lowest prices. 





} THE BEDFORD ARMS’ TAP 

Has now acquired a celebrity Sor the genuine qualities of the OLD 

} Enetisa Ner Brown Ate; and G. W. respectfully assures his 
numerous friends, that he shall continue to cherish a pride in supply 

} ing the pure article of Home-brewed Ale, together with Spirits, 
Cigars, Cyder, and Porter, Bottled and Draught, of the finest 
quality and flavour ! 
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